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how piracy, captivity, and ransom linked the lives of Christian and 
Muslim captives, and by extension connected Spain, France and 
the Italian Peninsula with Morocco and Ottoman Algiers and Tunis. 
It focuses on slavery, captivity, and redemption, namely, on issues of 
labor, on the importance of writing as a tool to facilitate ransom, and 
on the rescue mechanisms that enabled the ransom and return 


home of captives. 


1 | INTRODUCTION 


Over the last 20 years, scholarship has increasingly recognized the historical importance of bondage in the early mod- 
ern Mediterranean. Between 1450 and 1700, the number of Christians and Muslims taken captive and enslaved 
across the Mediterranean was equal, perhaps greater than that of sub-Saharan Africans enslaved in the Atlantic world 
(Bono, 2002, 2010; Borucki, Eltis, & Wheat, 2015; Davis, 2001; Fontenay, 2001; Lovejoy, 1982; Sarti, 2001; Stella, 
2000). While studies of this topic have proliferated, they remain sharply divided into two fields: slavery of Muslims 
and sub-Saharan Africans in Europe, on the one hand, and captivity of Christians in Morocco and in the Ottoman 
Empire, on the other. The former field has produced much more research, usually focused on cities or local areas 
and patterns (Phillips, 2014). The latter emphasizes themes of interconnection, circulation, and encounter, but is often 
bound by a confessional or national framework. The decision to privilege these analytic perspectives results in writing 
the histories of Spanish, French, English, or Algerian captivity rather than a connected history of Mediterranean 
bondage. 

Research limited to either Christian or Muslim bondage obscures the connections that the ransoming of captives 
created across the sea. The procedure was geared to separate Christians from Muslims, but it had the unintended 
consequences of creating a Mediterranean system of bondage and new links between Christian and Muslim states. 
Piracy and captivity were disruptive practices. This statement may sound banal. Obviously, captivity disrupted the 
lives of the individuals who lost their freedom. But captivity generated an ethno-religious disorder that also disrupted 
the political order. Captivity transplanted Christians to Muslim territory and threatened their confessional identity 
while forging Muslim slave communities in Europe. For the early modern Spanish monarchy, captivity was particularly 
troubling as it challenged the project of imposing ethno-religious unity on Spanish territory (Portugal, Naples, Sicily, 
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Milan, and Sardinia formed part of the Spanish Empire) and among Spanish subjects. Typically, Catholic states sought 
to undo this mixing and were committed to redeeming their subjects from the Maghrib. Ransoming of captives 
allowed rulers to undo the mess captivity created and reinsert and re-socialize subjects in their home communities. 
In the process, however, Christian powers (including ones that formed diplomatic relations with Morocco, Algiers, 
or Tunis) forged new ties with Muslims and Jews, the circulation of goods and information between the Maghrib 
and Europe intensified, and the lives of Christian and Muslim captives became interrelated and interdependent. 
Studying Christian and Muslim captivity in isolation renders their histories incomplete, if not largely 
incomprehensible. This review article examines recent scholarship on Christian captives in the early modern western 
Mediterranean from the perspective of connected history (Subrahmanyam, 1997).1 It focuses on slavery, captivity, 
and redemption, especially on issues of labor, on the importance of writing as a tool to facilitate ransom, and on 


the rescue mechanisms that enabled the ransom and return home of captives. 


2 | SLAVERY 


Scholars have spilled much ink about the nature of Mediterranean bondage and whether its victims were captives or 
slaves. In the most widely read book on the topic, Robert Davis has argued that Muslim slave owners bought Christian 
captives in order to exploit their labor, that the majority lived and died as slaves, and thus that they should be studied 
as such (Davis, 2003)? In response, Michel Fontenay has insisted on the distinction between “slaves” defined by use 
value and “captives” by exchange value. He has argued that in the Mediterranean, as opposed to the Atlantic world, 
investors purchased captives for the sake of profit their future ransom could yield (Fontenay, 2008). These seemingly 
opposed positions share two premises: first, that slavery and captivity were modäalities of bondage exclusive of one 
another; second, that these were the only existing modalities—piracy's victims either labored as slaves or were a 
shrewd market investment. 

Early modern sources, however, use the terms “captives” and “slaves” interchangeably when referring to 
Christians in the Maghrib. The sources complicate the neat opposition scholars have suggested in other ways as well. 
For example, Spanish archives abound with petitions submitted by captives' kin in which they asked the crown for one 
of its galley slaves so that they could redeem their enslaved relatives in exchange. These petitions reflect how Chris- 
tian and Muslim men (and more occasionally women) negotiated with one another the exchange of their husbands, 
sons, or brothers. These cases show that individuals often purchased slaves neither for their labor nor to profit from 
their ransom, but rather in order to use them to free enslaved family members (Fiume, 2015; Hershenzon, 2014). 
European kings were reluctant to give up on their galley slaves (Weiss, 2014). When approving such exchanges, the 
king nearly always demanded a substitute slave. While petitioners described the slaves they requested as old, sick, 
and weak, the king demanded young, healthy, and strong slaves in their place. The royal insistence on substitution fur- 
ther complicates the distinction between captives and slaves. Even when slaves faced a potential ransom and thus 
were about to become captives, the king's demand suggested that they maintained their use value. In these transac- 
tions, slaves changed hands, but the parties involved were not economic actors and the exchange did not take place in 
the market. Petitioners were seeking to reunite with their kin, and the king to fulfill his obligation to care for his sub- 
jects while assuring that his fleet had enough oarsmen to properly operate. Slavery and captivity, then, were not 
mutually exclusive dimensions or aspects of the lives of bonded individuals. It is possible to distinguish between cap- 
tives and slaves only retrospectively and in relation to those who were ransomed and returned home (Bono, 2010). 

Beyond this conceptual problem, scholars have focused much attention on the working conditions of slaves, 
arguing they were divided into different classes based on the tasks they had to carry out—-pulling a galley oar, 
cultivating fields or laboring in mines, or working as servants; their owners-—rulers, polities, or individuals; and their 
prospects of ransom (Barrio Gozalo, 2006; Davis, 2003; Friedman, 1983; Martinez Torres, 2004; Pike, 1983). On 
the basis of Trinitarian and Mercedarian sources and comments in Cervantes's “The Captive's Tale,” scholars have 


implied that there was no mobility between these classes, and thus that, prospects of regaining liberty were 
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determined at the moment of capture and insertion into one of these groups (Cervantes, 2003). Captives belonging to 
the rulers were likely to be ransomed, others owned by individuals had good chances of returning home, but captives 
of the state were most likely to die as slaves. 

Other sources—-inquisition trials, captives' letters and narratives, and notarial records—portray a more flexible and 
dynamic system. Ownership and employment could and did change daily or seasonally. Owners might lease slaves by 
the day, and many slaves rowed during the summer and worked in the shipyards during the winter. In other words, 
slaves moved between public and private hands, and public ownership, while affecting the chances of regaining 
freedom, did not fully determine them. Some slaves were ransomed after pulling a galley oar for years (Pasamonte, 
2006 [1605]; Galän, 2001 [1630's]). In this sense, the image that Mercedarian and Trinitarian friars depicted of a strict 
division into classes, owners, and type of bondage—captive to be ransomed or permanent slave-—reflects the friars' 
position in the Maghribi political world rather than the reality slaves faced. The orders' rescue missions depended 
upon collaboration with local rulers, who imposed their ransom agenda on the friars. These rulers used their power 
to force the friars to spend their funds first on captives these rulers owned and then on captives these rulers' clients 
owned. Friars were rarely able to redeem “public” slaves. Thus, from the friars' perspective, the tripartite division 
seemed extremely fixed. In reality, the system was more flexible, and some public slaves found a way out of slavery. 

The system's dynamism points to a host of unexplored questions. While we have a good sense of how Christian 
captives were sold for the first time (and how Muslim slaves in Spain changed hands several times), we know very little 
about how many times and under what circumstances Christians were resold. Inquisitorial and narrative sources 
indicate that most slaves changed hands several times (Bennassar, 1989). Only the first sale took a spectacular form 
at the slave market, a scene that opens many captivity narratives. Later exchanges took part in private and semiprivate 
spaces and were not limited to sales. Slaves were given as a payment for debts or as gifts, bequeathed, or bartered. 
Leasing, which might be for long or short periods of time, also represented a type of exchange. These exchanges 
affected slaves' social and occupational possibilities. Reconstructing these trajectories of displacement, social death, 
and rebirth is important for two reasons (Kopytoff, 1986). First, it suggests that slavery in North Africa was econom- 
ically, but also socially and politically, much more important than previously assumed. Second, it shedbs light on the 
experience of slaves in the Mediterranean and shows how their bondage differed from slavery in the Atlantic world 
or sub-Saharan Africa. 

A few studies have taken a comparative approach to Mediterranean slavery. The earliest among these were 
Annales scholars writing in the 1950s and 1960s and comparing the prices of Christian and Muslim slaves 
(Mathiex, 1954) and of Christian and sub-Saharan slaves in the Maghrib (Valensi, 1967). More recently, scholars have 
explored galley slavery, the form of slavery that came to epitomize Mediterranean bondage. They have analyzed the 
proportions of slaves, convicts, and free oarsmen, as well as mortality rates, and have charted the rise and fall of the 
galley in different Mediterranean fleets (Fontenay, 1996; Stella, 2006; Zysberg, 1987). Others, more ambitiously, have 
compared various aspects of the captivity and enslavement of Muslims and Christians (Barrio Gozalo, 2006; Larquié, 
1996; Vincent, 2008). They have shown that, in contrast to sub-Saharan slaves whose sale was fully institutionalized, 
the acquisition of Muslims and Christian slaves depended on naval and military encounters (Casares, 2000). Moreover, 
both Christians and Muslims could communicate with their homeland and might obtain their liberty, which sub-Saha- 
ran slaves who were shipped to Spain could not. 

Addressing this last point from the perspective of connected history facilitates comparisons and brings into relief 
the unique features of bondage in the Mediterranean. The point of departure in this context is the relatively small size 
of the Mediterranean, which permitted Christians and Muslims to contact their relatives across the sea. Slaves could 
use geographic proximity to protect their interests. For example, in April 1663, fearing that Muslim slaves were 
interacting with corsairs who often attacked Alicante (a coastal city about 80 miles south of Valencia), the king 
ordered slave owners in the city to sell their slaves to others living further within the peninsular interior. The slaves, 
all of whom were rented out on a daily basis, feared that their new masters would employ them directly. Rented slaves 
were permitted to keep a portion of their daily earning, allowing them to save towards their ransom. Direct 


employment would deprive them of their meager income. The slaves submitted a complaint reminding royal officials 
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that Christians enslaved in the Maghrib were also entitled to keep a portion of their earning, implying a threat—if they 
were to be deprived of this privilege, their Christian counterparts in the Maghrib might also lose it (Hershenzon, 2018, 
forthcoming). Two decades earlier, in 1644, a manumitted Muslim slave arrested on his way to the Maghrib and 
enslaved again on the royal galleys despite carrying his freedom papers, also submitted a petition to the monarch. Like 
the slaves in Alicante, he reminded the crown that Christian captives were ransomed in greater numbers than 
Muslims, and should news about his unjust arrest reach the Maghrib, Christian captives there would pay for it. These 
were not the only requests and threats based on the reciprocal nature of Mediterranean bondage and predicated on 
the smallness of the sea and the short distances between Spain, Morocco, and Algiers or Italy and Tunis (Hershenzon, 
2013). The proximity that made the sea a connected and connecting space, allowing slaves to activate personal and 
political ties back home from their place of enslavement, was a unique feature of the Mediterranean system of 


bondage, a privilege that sub-Saharans enslaved in the Mediterranean did not enjoy. 


3 | CAPTIVITY 


To early modern Mediterranean city dwellers captivity stories sounded painfully familiar. Not only was the sight of slaves 
common in these cities; their residents, who were taken captive, wrote letters to their relatives and petitions to municipal 
and royal authorities on a regular basis. Beyond the harsh labor, writing formed an important activity in the life of many 
captives (Garcés, 2005; Szpiech, 2017); moreover, a few former captives published books recounting their travels and 
travails. Scholars have paid a great deal of attention to these narratives, especially to a new kind of captivity narrative 
that emerged in Spain in the 1580s (Camamis, 1977). Its authors were former captives, who recounted their past expe- 
rience and sprinkled the plot with references to historical events and people—captives, pirates, renegades, and others. 
The genre's reliance on reference to true events distinguished it from the Byzantine novel, which for centuries, described 
the adventures of fictionalized captivities across the Mediterranean. The Spanish texts best exemplifying this shift were 
Antonio de Sosa's famous Topography and General History of Algiers and Cervantes' Algerian plays (The Bagnios of Algiers, 
The Great Sultana [Cervantes, 2010], and The Traffic of Algiers), as well as the three chapters from Don Quixote forming 
the unit known as the “Captive's Tale” (Sosa, 2011 [1612]; Cervantes, 2003). To these we may add the autobiographies 
of Diego de Galén, Jerénimo de Pasamonte, and Jerénimo de Graciän and the studies of North Africa by former captives 
such Diego de Torres and Luis del Mérmol Carvajal (Galén, 2001; Pasamonte, 2006; Graciän, 2006 [1609]; Torres, 
1980 [1586]; Del Mérmol Carvajal, 1953 [1573]). While Spaniards were the first to experiment with this new style 
of representing captivity, Portuguese, French, and above all English authors soon followed in their tracks. 

Literary critics and historians of early modern Spain and Britain such as Linda Colley, Nabil Matar, and Miguel 
Martinez have read these narratives against the backdrop of empire and argued that they expressed imperial 
anxieties—-acknowledgement of Islam's superior political and cultural power and a sense of geographic and 
demographic insignificance in the case of Britons; the experience of defeat by Muslim powers in military clashes along 
the North African shores in the case of Spanish soldiers (Colley, 2002; Martinez, 2016; Matar, 1999, 2005). To the 
contrary, Maria Antonia Garcés and Mar Martinez Géngora have stressed how captivity narratives supported colonial 
expansion and the struggle against Islam (Garcés, 2011; Martinez-Géngora, 2013). To some extent, these divergent 
interpretations are a product of the choice of sources. Works centering on their authors’ capture, slavery, and 
redemption commonly expressed fears and awe in the face of Islam. Works focusing mostly on the history and 
ethnography of Maghribi polities had the potential to serve colonial agendas. 

Reception history sheds further light on these interpretative differences. For example, Mérmol Carvajal's General 
Description of Africa, Torres’ Relation of the Origin and Succession of the Sharifs and the State of the Kingdoms of Morocco: 
Fez and Taroudant, and Sosa's Topography and History of Algiers were written in the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century, before Spain gave up on its North African colonial project, and their authors probably hoped to contribute 
to that project. However, Torres and Sosa's work were only published posthumously (1586, 1612) and Mérmol faced 


difficulties republishing the first volume of his work together with the second (1573, 1599). Part of the problem was 
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that Spain turned its attention to Northern Europe and the Atlantic, and the idea of conquering the Maghrib suddenly 
sounded obsolete. Readers and publishers either did not identify with these authors’ colonial agendas or did not 
detect them in these texts at all. Of these three works, Sosa's Topography and History of Algiers was the most success- 
ful, but mostly among Trinitarians and Mercedarians, who, rather than calling for conquest, sought to excite believers 
to collect alms for the ransom of captives (Silvestre, 1690). The fate of these texts—read against the grain of their 
authors' intentions—-points at the importance of their reception and uses. 

The rich texture and personal drama of captivity narratives has led scholars of the topic to read them as 
transparent representations of the experience of captivity. As depictions of captivity as a whole, however, they suffer 
at a minimum from a selection problem. With the exception of Sosa, only ransomed captives, exclusively Christians, 
composed such texts—and only a minority among ransomed captives put their experience in writing. Moreover, 
authors wrote down their experiences months, even years, after they returned home, at a moment when their agenda 
was often to convince readers that they had remained faithful to their creed. Scholarship has often failed to take these 
factors into account. 

Recently, in two short, illuminating articles, James Amelang has suggested expanding the corpus of captivity 
narratives by including in it “ego documents”— different forms of texts written in the first person and reflecting on 
their author's experience (Amelang, 2009, 2014). Spain, Italy, France, and other polities had produced massive number 
of such texts. In the Spanish context, they can be grossly divided into two groups: service memoranda and trazas or 
transcriptions of depositions of prisoners at the Inquisition. Soldiers and civilians submitted service memoranda to the 
crown on their own or their kin's behalf, petitioning some form of recompense for past service or captivity (Tarruell, 
2015b). These texts unfolded narratives of service, capture, enslavement, and violence and were often supported by 
captives' letters, their summaries, or witness depositions, which vouched for the claims petitioners made. Some were 
submitted after petitioners had been ransomedi, but captives also frequently initiated such texts during their captivity. 
Even the illiterate sent letters and information, which they had written with the assistance of others, especially 
ecclesiastics (Hershenzon, 2018, forthcoming). Trazas often unfolded stories of renegades, Christians taken captive 
and converted to Islam voluntarily or by force (Amelang, 2009, 2014). The trial dossiers of which they formed part 
included testimonies of other former captives, renegades, and in some cases letters that captives had written to their 
relatives (Fiume, 2013). In that sense, and in contrast to the narratives by ex-captives, many of these bureaucratic 
autobiographies do not merely represent the experience of captivity but also constitute a material trace of that 
experience and point at the importance of writing for captives. 

Recently, Gillian Weiss has argued that in France, ransom operated as a state-forming mechanism, a way of 
making new subjects, and a practice in relation to which ideas of Frenchness, were shaped. She has demonstrated this 
by charting the process in which ransom became royal prerogative, and how French kings claimed sovereignty by 
rescuing subjects from regions over which their control was still contested (Weiss, 2011). Wolfgang Kaiser and Lisa 
Voigt have made related arguments about links between, on the one hand, aspects of modernity, such as the 
emergence of the modern state and the Scientific Revolution and, on the other, the production of captivity 
ego-documents and ransom-related textual practices (Kaiser, 2008b; Voigt, 2009). 

Focusing on the late 16th-century Italian Peninsula, Wolfgang Kaiser has analyzed records that urban 
confraternities issued and collected in the process of engineering the ransom of their members or their members’ 
relatives held captive in the Maghrib. He has argued that the procedure of ransom and the textual practices it 
generated operated as a laboratory for the development and refinement of means of control and identification of 
people, soon to be associated with the modern state. Captives, renegades, their family members, ecclesiastics, and 
state officials experimented with different narrative forms, rhetorical devices, and literary tropes as they negotiated 
scripts to express the circumstances of their capture, need of ransom, or conversion. Composing the letters that 
initiated the ransom process, putting one's captivity story in writing, was a risky enterprise. Captives' freedom hinged 
upon their success in crafting documents that would convince family members to collect alms and officials to provide 
aid towards their ransom. Similarly, renegades, whom the Inquisition investigated, had to craft a story introducing the 


right mitigating circumstances of their conversion, in order to convince the inquisitors to punish them lightly 
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(Bennassar, 1989; Rodriguez Mediano, 2001). The practices of control, identification, and verifying one's past that 
we associate with the formation of the modern state, Kaiser has argued, developed in the 16th century 
Mediterranean as a response to the problem of captivity. 

In a comparative study of Portuguese, Spanish, and English captivity narratives, Lisa Voigt has established a 
different link between captivity and aspects of modernity arguing that captivity was crucial in the production of 
knowledge, identity, and authority. The experience of captivity bestowed authority on captives and turned them 
into experts on the societies that captured them. State officials and publics across Europe sought the knowledge 
that captives produced (Garcia-Arenal, 2014). In this sense, Voigt has claimed, captivity not only fomented religious 
opposition but also contributed to new forms of knowledge and authority. The importance of empirical experiential 
knowledge about the Muslim (and Amerindian) capturing societies, she has argued, predated, and prefigured the 
Scientific Revolution. 

By writing, reporting, and petitioning, captives participated in other regional processes unrelated to modernity. 
Giovanna Fiume has shown that the canonization process of a Franciscan, who was martyred in Morocco in 1631, 
depended almost exclusively on reports of captives in Morocco (Fiume, 2009). By collecting testimonies and 
composing witness depositions, enslaved captives, sometimes thought of as “dead bodies,” (Haedo, 1612) activated 
a legal persona in their home communities from their places of captivity. Captives' letters, reporting the death or con- 
version to Islam of others from their home community, put other legal processes in motion. Reports of death of their 
husbands in captivity transformed married women into widows, and this change of status allowed them to manage 
property or remarry. News about conversion could alienate converts from their family members, exclude them from 
their home community, and lead to their excommunication (Anaya Hernändez, 2006; Vaquer Bennasar, 2014). Politi- 
cians and generals also depended upon captives' reports for fresh news about the enemy's whereabouts crucial for the 
protection of Spain's Mediterranean territories. While we have a growing body of scholarship on 16th-century espi- 
onage in the eastern Mediterranean and the role captives and renegades played in this activity, we know nearly nothing 
about spies and intelligence in the 177 century in the western half of the sea (Gürkan, 2012, 2015; Varriale, 2012). 

Mining the precious information buried in the letters, reports, and complaints that captives sent home promises to 
shed much light on hitherto understudied links among Ottoman Algiers and Tunis, Morocco, Spain, France, and the 
Italian Peninsula. By positioning captives as gatekeepers of their home communities, captivity ego documents 
reshaped communal and institutional boundaries, stretching them across the sea. Captives did not mean to produce 
these effects. They used writing mostly to contact their kin or home authorities and arrange their redemption. The 


larger effects of these texts were the unintended consequences of captives' engagement with writing. 


4 | REDEMPTION 


Despite the small proportion of ransomed captives (not more than 10% or 15% [Stella, 2000; Davis, 2001]), much 
work has focused on the agents who liberated captives—friars and merchants—and the mechanisms developed for 
that purpose. In the western Mediterranean, members of the orders of the Holy Trinity and Our Lady of the Mercy, 
established at the turn of the 13th century to ransom Christian captives, redeemed the largest numbers of captives. 
Early studies of these orders, authored by their members, offer chronologies of the rescue missions, but are in fact no 
more than idealized and ideological representations that served as propaganda for the campaigns the orders had 
launched to boost their prestige and encourage believers to collect alms for the redemption of captives (Dan, 1649; 
De la Madre de Dios, 1652). While they portray the captivity of Christians in North Africa as a living hell, they ignore 
the similar numbers of Muslim slaves in Spain. The only study on Algerian captives in Europe, which seeks to amend 
the imbalance, offers a mirror image according to which the Muslims were only victims and the Christians the ultimate 
Villains (Belhamissi, 1988). 

A series of studies written in the last 10 years, building on Ellen Friedman's earlier 1983 study, has greatly 


advanced our understanding of the redemptive labor of the friars. This research relies on the neatly stacked—now 
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digitized—serial documentation the friars produced from the 1570s on, the result of a royal imposition of strict book 
keeping practices on the friars, in an attempt to transform the orders into an arm of the crown. Scholars have used 
these records to reconstruct and analyze the sources and mechanisms of fundraising, their institutionalization during 
the last quarter of the 16th century, and the ransom procedures that governed their expeditions, and to quantify the 
number, age, gender, time spent in captivity, and price paid for the rescued captives (Barrio Gozalo, 2006; Davis, 
2003; Friedman, 1983; Martinez Torres, 2004; Weiss, 2011). 

While we now understand much better how ecclesiastic redemption worked, the near exclusive reliance on these 
records has its costs. Trinitarian and Mercedarian sources create the appearance of a royal monopoly on ransoming 
and represent the rescue of captives as an exclusively religious endeavor, an attempt to save souls in danger of 
converting to Islam under the duress of captivity (Diaz Borräs, 2001). Indeed, as far as the friars were concerned, they 
were not economic actors, but good Christians motivated by a sense of social obligation to their fellow brethren. And 
yet, the friars paid cash and kind for the souls they redeemed, were never alone in the ransom market, and always 
competed, collaborated, and overlapped with Christian, Jewish, and Muslim merchants who also rescued captives 
(Epalza, 1969; Tarruell, 2015). 

Scholars working on captivity in the context of Italy, where the orders’ presence was insignificant and urban 
fraternities usually organized ransom operations, have taken a different perspective. They have begun to examine 
captivity and ransom in terms of ransom networks and the intermediaries that formed them. In a series of articles 
and collected volumes, Wolfgang Kaiser redefined the redemption of captives as part of an “economy of ransom” 
created by piracy, corso, and the traffic of people (Calafat & Kaiser, 2014; Kaiser, 2006, 2008a, b). The actors, 
practices, and norms that formed this ransom economy, Kaiser has argued, regulated religious violence, and 
rationalized commerce with Muslims. In contrast to national perspectives, this approach avoids a reading of captivity 
or ransom in conflictual terms, and it brings into relief networks that otherwise went unnoticed. Moreover, Kaiser has 
shed much new light on issues such as transaction costs, commercial and linguistic intermediaries, and insurance. 
Several of the contributions to a volume on the economy of ransom edited by Kaiser have demonstrated the results 
of this approach in the Spanish context (Andüjar Castillo, 2008; Pardo Molero, 2008; Planas, 2008). Their corrective 
emphasis on commercial intermediaries, at the expense of the well-studied orders of redemption, however, risks 
divorcing two kinds of actors who either worked together or competed with each other. Moreover, while the term 
“the economy of ransom” does not necessarily reduce the field to economics, some of the scholars focusing on that 
economy have not always been sensitive enough to the role of politics, religion, and society in the shaping of that 
economy (Chaney, Ambrus, & Salitskiy, 2010; Bunes lbarra, 1989). 

The choice of scholarly foci—either on redeeming friars or on ransoming merchants-reflects contrasting 
understandings of what piracy and ransom were. According to the scholars focusing on religious orders, Muslim 
corsairs engaged in a Jihad, and rescuing captives was a way of redeeming their souls. According to historians focusing 
on merchants, greed motivated corsairs, and ransom was no more than an opportunity for an economic gain. This 
scholarly gap divides the western Mediterranean in two. In the western part, allegedly ecclesiastic institutions alone 
rescued captives, while in the middle part of the Middle Sea (between Italy and Tunis) merchants were in charge of 
the task. The scholarly division also partly maps onto the “northern invasion” thesis, the dominant historiographical 
narrative of the early modern Mediterranean. According to this argument, at the turn of the 17th century, the English, 
French, and Dutch invaded the Mediterranean, transforming it from a region governed by religious enmity and archaic 
violence to an economic sphere in which homogenous nation-states competed with one another (Braudel, 1972). This 
is a narrative of modernization, with its familiar northern European agents, projected onto the early modern period 
(Fusaro, 2010; Greene, 2002). 

The increasing presence of Northern Europeans in the period is undeniable, and English, Dutch, and German 
sailors also fell prey to piracy. Northern Europeans (from England, the United Provinces, and the main cities of the 
Hanseatic League—Lubeck and Hamburg) and south Europeans responded differently to the challenge of captivity 
(Ressel & Zwierlein, 2013). In contrast to Italian and Spanish ransom institutions characterized by “a post damage 


charity mode,” northern powers developed mechanisms of captivity insurance or premium payments paid in advance 
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(before captivity). Many of these states, for example, relied heavily on the Republic of Venice to rescue their subjects 
enslaved in the Maghrib (Ressel, 2010). At the same time, northern European solutions differed in their efficiency and 
the degree to which the state controlled the process in ways that were linked to the territory dominant confession 
(Ressel, 2010). 

The problem with the “Northern invasion” narrative is that treating religion and economics as mutually exclusive 
frameworks fails to fully explain how Mediterranean captivity and ransom worked. One way of avoiding this artificial 
bifurcation is to treat ransom as a transnational political economy, which the church, Mediterranean rulers, and 
captives and corsairs competed to shape (Frank, 2012; Hershenzon, 2016). For example, in 1608, a Genoese fleet 
captured 13-year-old Fatima, the daughter of an Algerian Janissary, and sold her to slavery in Livorno. Fatima 
contacted her father who commissioned a Corsican merchant to ransom her. When the Genoese sold Fatima, they 
transformed her into a market commodity. But not everybody playing in the ransom market was motivated by profit. 
Fatima's father was simply trying to reunite with his child. Similarly, we have seen how Trinitarians and Mercedarians 
did not perceive themselves to be motivated by a calculating spirit, but rather by a sense of obligation towards 
members of their confession. 

Moreover, the political economy of ransom not only commodified humans but also re-humanized commodities, in 
that religious mechanisms removed commodities from the market. Fatima was almost saved, but the ship that should 
have returned her to Algiers stopped in Corsica (then under Genoese dominion), where she was forced to convert to 
Catholicism. Her conversion transformed her from a commodlity into a community member not to be exchanged. 
Usually, conversion made converts undesirable to members of their home community, who immediately gave up on 
their efforts to rescue the converted captives. This was not true in Fatima's case. Algiers' Janissaries supported her 
father's continued efforts, detaining a Trinitarian redemption expedition, present at the time in Algiers, and freezing 
the commerce in captives until Fatima was returned. The Algerian pasha, who was interested in the profits he made 
in the ransom market, opposed the Janissaries' move. The pasha had the same interest as the Spanish king—both 
sought to return to business as usual—and was positioned against the Janissaries, converts to Islam from a different 
community, who stopped the market seeking to protect a group member. The world of ransom was not arranged 
strictly along national lines or along confessional ones. As these entangled lives demonstrate, the political economy 
of ransom was the result of the interaction between market forces, political conflicts, social logics, and religious 
mechanisms (Hershenzon, 2016). Ransom, a unique form of trade, was one of the main motors generating links 


between Islam and Christendom across the sea. 


5 | CONCLUSION 


Muslim and Christian captivity and enslavement were interrelated and interdependent elements of a single 
Mediterranean system of bondage, but they were not identical. In fact, the system was asyÿmmetrical (Kaiser, 
2008a, b). In the absence of institutions such as the Catholic orders of redemption or Italian confraternities, Muslims 
faced greater difficulties when seeking to arrange their ransom. Asyÿmmetry was also manifest in the production and 
archiving of sources that recorded ransom operations and the negotiations that led to them. Whereas the orders of 
redemption and Italian city-states produced and preserved such records systematically, similar documents for the 
17th-century Maghrib, with the exception of Algiers (Loualich, 2008, 2010), were either produced in smaller 
quantities, never archived, do not survive, or still awaït discovery and study (Garcia-Arenal, 2009; Henia, 2003; 
Maziane, 2007; Schroeter, 2002). 

In this regard, beyond the important questions of terminology, methodology, and theory, the greatest challenge 
and promise for this emerging field is empirical. European archives contain documents composed by Muslims (and 
Jews) from the Maghrib (For example, Bossy, 1973; Castries, 1905-1960; Gallotta, 1979; Garcia-Arenal, Rodriguez 
Mediano, & El Hour, 2002); however, these records, by their nature, provide only a glimpse into the world of North 


African actors. Moroccan and Ottoman sources from North Africa could shed new light on the interests of local 
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and imperial Muslim actors, intra- and trans-imperial relations related to ransom—for example, between Tunis and 
Algiers or between Algiers and Morocco—Muslims within and across polities. Creating archives of documents from 
the Muslim Mediterranean would make it possible to create a more balanced and complete history of captivity and 


ransom and by extension of the early modern Mediterranean in general. 


ENDNOTES 
1 At least two recent review articles also cover this rapidly growing field (Bosco, 2013; Oualdi, 2008). 


2 His book title sensationally and erroneously refers to them as “white” slaves (Davis, 2003). 
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